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GREGORIO MARTINEZ SIERRA 

I. Stylist and Romantic Interpreter 

Devotion to art has made of Gregorio Martinez Sierra one of the 
distinguished literary figures of Europe. Although gifted with un- 
deniable genius, his rise has been due to years of painstaking effort. 
It is a frequent boast of modern authors that they send their copy un- 
corrected to the publisher, making no attempt to eliminate crudi- 
ties of style, and to this, no doubt, is due the ephemeral character 
and the unsatisfying effect of so much of the literature of the hour. 

Martinez Sierra, however, acknowledges that he is unsparing in 
self-criticism of his work. He goes over it many times to give it 
elegance of style and polish. He composes slowly, keeping in view 
his desire to express his emotions in the most pleasing manner. By 
this method the greatest works of literature have been produced. 
Martinez Sierra lays special stress upon the sincerity of his produc- 
tions. His writings are true to nature and true to art. They deal 
only with the simple, everyday events of life; he finds his inspiration 
"in the play of sunshine and shadow on the grass ; in the music of 
the wind ; in the red hue of the geraniums on the balconies of the 
homes of the poor ; in a running, singing brooklet, with women wash- 
ing clothes on its bank ; in a Gypsy wagon toiling along a dusty road ; 
in the dark silhouette of a village church tower outlined against the 
gold of a setting sun ; in the moss on the rocks, and the bronzed chil- 
dren reclining on it." With light, seeming trivial matters of this na- 
ture, he has said, his works are concerned, and yet, although so 
simple, the events represent life's complex. They bring both smiles 
and tears. His books should not be read hastily while making a 
dashing round of a city in the street car ; they may better be appre- 
ciated in a softly lighted library during a long, rainy evening. They 
must be read in the original in order that the beauty and lyric charm 
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of the diction may not be lost. As that eminent critic, Henry Mills 
Alden, once said, after reading in translation Martinez Sierra's Agua 
Dormida, "Literary work of this nature is so delicate in its psychology 
that it may lack appreciation from the general American public, 
which demands for its entertainment 'punch', thrills, sensational plots, 
and the invariable 'happy ending'," for melodramatic treatment is 
not to be found in the productions of this Spanish stylist. 

In Spain the author generally bears the expense of the publication 
of his work, and therefore he is less influenced by the publisher's 
point of view; his aim is the truthful representation of life as he sees 
it, and the finale of his drama or novel frequently is tragic. The work 
of Martinez Sierra , however, sparkles with delightful humor. Wit is 
a characteristic of the Spanish nature, and a jest, even if ironic, 
springs readily to the lips of both aristocrat and peasant. 

Genius, so frequently precocious, was early manifest in the intel- 
lectual activities of Martinez Sierra. As William Cullen Bryant 
gave expression to his immortal Thanatopsis when scarcely more 
than eighteen, so, at the same tender age, the Spanish poet produced 
El Poema del Trabajo. This laudation of labor as a beneficent in- 
fluence in the life of man, although not entirely free from the defects 
usually to be found in an early work, reveals talent of a lofty order. 
When the youthful author presented himself quite unknown to Ja- 
cinto Benavente with the manuscript of this prose poem and re- 
quested that the famous dramatist honor it with a prologue, Bena- 
vente promptly recognized its merit, and granted the request. This 
was Martinez Sierra's introduction to the literary world, and from 
that period (1898) he has depended entirely on literary work for his 
support. The long list of his productions proves how exigent with 
himself he has been; evidently the words of "la leyenda inmortal" 
have proved to be an inspiration to himself : "No llores, no temas 
que falte inspiration para tu canto, porque murio la Leyenda de 
esplendido ropaje y mistica expresion: .... En lugar de sus 
consejos suaves y tristes, canta el hermoso poema que nunca muere, 
la heroica epopeya que jamas se agota, la leyenda hermosa y siempre 
nueva, la que unio a los hombres, la que formo los pueblos, la que 
santifica la fuerza, la que inmortaliza la idea en el arte, la que no 
se duerme envuelta en brumas, mecida por brisas, arrullada por su- 
spiros; la que crea, la que alienta, la que regenera, la que enno- 
blece : La leyenda del trabajo." 

Dialogos Fantasticos, prose poems also, was his second book, and 
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it appeared the following year, with a prologue by Salvador Rueda. 
The author has said that in this work he endeavored to give expres- 
sion to the voices of nature that had been alluring him ever since his 
early childhood. It seemed to him that the sky and the earth, as well 
as all created things, were speaking to him. "Mi mente loca . . . 
estaba embrujada, creo que desde el dia en que naci, por el sol, por 
el viento, por el agua que corre, por las ramas que cantan, por la 
hierba que crece con ruidito manso, por el no menos suave rumor que 
juro que se siente al mirar en las noches de verano la luz de las 
estrellas, por el amanecer en los huertos, por el salterio del pozo y de 
la noria, 'por la puesta del sol tras los pinares." However, notwith- 
standing his affinity with nature, some carping critics, unfamiliar with 
the world outside of the cities perhaps, deemed the work artificial. 
A. Gonzalez Blanco, in Los Contempordneos (Primera Serie) states 
that in his early works Martinez Sierra "rejoiced in paragraphs com- 
posed of striking and suggestive words that cause the meaning to 
stand out clearly, and which, rather than giving expression to it, 
paint it." 

Almas Auscntes, published in 1900, is a revelation of the pathos 
and gloom in the existence of the inmates of an insane asylum. This 
was his first attempt in the form of a novel. While necessarily tragic, 
it is less gruesome in detail than are certain stories dealing with the 
same subject written by a contemporary, Antonio de Hoyos y Vinent. 
Almas Ausentes was soon followed by Horas de Sol, Pascua Florida, 
and La Humilde Verdad, truthful reflections of Spanish life, all of 
them. 

La Humilde Verdad could have developed nowhere except in a 
Latin country. The protagonist is the son of the cacique of a small 
pueblo. In Spain or Mexico the cacique of a village is a man of 
power who must be catered to in all matters, and corresponding 
obeisance is rendered even to the members of the family. However, 
in La Humilde Verdad, when the cacique's son visits Madrid, and 
mingles in society, especially when he meets the daughters of a 
wealthy deputy to the Cortes, after various disconcerting events 
through which his social status is revealed to him, he returns to his 
home in the small town, and disconsolately tells his father the humble 
truth that in the City of the Court the family of the cacique is 
nothing. This story is pervaded by that quiet humor characteristic of 
Martinez Sierra. It attracted much attention, and received the award 
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in the contest of the "Library of Novelists of the Twentieth Century," 
in 1905, one year after the appearance of the collection of short stories 
entitled Sol de la Tarde. Gonzalez Blanco considers that these nov- 
elettes mark a change in Martinez Sierra from a juvenile to a finer 
and more mature style. It seems appropriate that the book should 
bear the same title as one of Sorolla's paintings that depicts a char- 
acteristic scene on the beach near Valencia, the oxen assisting the 
fishermen in drawing in the boat, the entire canvas lighted by the ten- 
der glow of the afternoon sun. It seems fitting, too, that, as a pref- 
ace, the volume should contain an oration to the declining sun by 
Santiago Rusinol. This is an interesting example of the style of 
the Catalonian master which the student of Spanish will not care to 
miss. The tales which compose this series are of exquisite appeal. 
Without a jarring word or a superfluous phrase the comedies and 
tragedies in the lives of the people of the north of Spain, the landscape 
clad in the tender green of spring, the gold of the midsummer wheat 
fields, the rich hues of the autumn foliage, are vividly portrayed. His 
technique is now as firm and secure as that employed by the pen of 
Rusinol, or by the brush of Sorolla or Zuloaga. 

Concerning Castile, of which the traveler passing through on the 
train gains an impression of bleakness and aridity, this author says: 
"La tonalidad es monotona : gris pardo en la tierra, amarillo parduzco 
en el rastrojo, pajizo en las eras. En el camino el polvo deshecho y 
zarandeado, mezcla indefinida de los mismos colores ; la cerca del 
huerto, formada de tapiales terrosos; sobre ella, como anuncio del 
oasis que dentro se esconde, el verdor de las ramas de zarza." (Horas 
de Sol, p. 98.) 

The people of Castile are noted for their industry, and also for 
their piety, which is as fervent and mystic as that of Santa Teresa. 
One is impressed here, as everywhere else in Spain, by the contrasts 
in the lives of the inhabitants. Traveling along the highways it is 
common to encounter women dressed in silks lolling back in luxurious 
automobiles, accompanied by gentlemen gotten up in the latest fash- 
ion, while next may come a peasant couple, the man trudging ahead, 
wearing his flowing cotton blouse and the inevitable boina, (the 
Basque cap) with a bundle on the end of a stick carried on his shoul- 
der, the woman following, perhaps barefooted, guiding a yoke of 
oxen with a goad. In the homes of the wealthy every evidence of 
culture may be found, valuable libraries, priceless paintings; in 
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those of the poor only extreme neatness and a home atmosphere 
interwoven with religion. This is one country where, even under 
modern conditions, the parents have not lost control of the children. 

Asturias, more fortunate than Castile, is green and fruitful from 
generous rains, and it also enjoys the advantages of the seacoast. 
The description of San Nicolas de Ranueles in the story called Aldea 
coincides with the memories of this region where the hills come down 
to the sea : ". . . un pueblo asturiano plantado sobre un monte en- 
tre argomas y pinos, a la orilla del mar. Esta el caserio roto en dos 
mitades : una en la cumbre, que es una meseta ; otra en un rellano de 
la vertiente; y llamanle los aldeanos a la mitad de arriba Ranueles 
del Monte, y a la de abajo Ranueles del Mar. De la cumbre al rellano 
y del rellano a la playa baja serpenteando un camino que esta bordeado 
arriba por cercas de huertos, abajo por campos de maiz; sobre las 
cercas hay zarzas grefiudas, entre cuyas espinas, cuando es Agosto, 
negrean las moras ; por cima de las zarzas asoman las higueras, junto a 
ellas los pomares, y en lo mas alto ostentan los castanos su bien ves- 
tida ramazon. La playa extensa y semicircular esta erizada de pe- 
druscos que se entran mar adentro, y limitada la parte de tierra con 
recio murallon de acantilado; los trajines del mar socavando la roca 
han abierto oquedades donde las aguas braman al subir la marea, y 
cuando baja, van quedando prendidas al cantil maranas de algas 
policromas, y quedan tambien entre las quebraduras aguas prisioneras 
que se estan muy quietas y muy claras sobre lechos de arena ; a veces 
con el agua quedase aprisionado algun pececillo. Entre el pedrusco 
corren dimunitos cangrejos de mar, y a el se prenden tambien, cons- 
telando de bianco su negrura, las conchas, radiales" de las llampas." 
(pp. 159-160.) 

This is the stage setting for the action of the story. The charac- 
ters are the people of the village ; they first appear in the water along 
the shore, gathering seaweed to be used as fertilizer for their fields. 
The girl Malia is young, strong, and lithe of form; her mother is 
Celesta, ". . . Viuda hace tres afios; era el marido pescador en 
verano y minero en invierno; desde su muerte vive la familia poco 
menos que como los pajaros: de lo que cae del cielo." (p. 168.) 
Then, too, there are five more mouths to be filled, those of Malia's 
little brothers. At a critical moment a letter comes from Havana 
from Celesta's brother Juanucho. He writes that, as he is getting 
old, he feels "the call of his native land," and therefore she mav 
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soon expect him home. His arrival promptly follows the receipt of 
the letter. He returns, as he went, unmarried, but with well-filled 
pockets. He is one of those "Indianos," of whom there are so many 
in Spain, especially in the North, who had emigrated penniless, had 
found employment at the high wages prevailing in the Western 
Hemisphere, have continued to live as modestly as at home, have 
saved, made fortunate investments, become wealthy, and returned 
to spend their remaining years in the land of their birth and in a 
house bought with the money made in America. On his return the 
five masculine members of the family are presented to the pompous 
and condescending Juanucho, but Malia, hesitant and shy, keeps 
herself out of sight. Juanucho is impatient to see her. 
" 'iNo me dijiste en una carta que tenias una hija moza?' " he de- 
manded of his sister, (p. 186.) 

Malia is brought before her uncle with downcast eyes. At last, in 
compliance with his demand, she raises them, and he cannot make out 
whether they are as blue as the sky, or as green as the sea, but he de- 
clared : 

" 'Vaya, mujer, que eres lo mejor de la familia.' " 

Don Juanucho, as he is now known in the pueblo, relieves the 
condition of his sister's family, makes donations to the Church, and, 
with the lavishness of his gifts, lives up to the reputation of innu- 
merable seekers after fortune who have returned to Spain from 
America with the gold of the Indies ever since the days of Colum- 
bus, when Isabella the Catholic used the first yellow trophy he 
brought back from Santo Domingo to gild the retablo of the high- 
altar in the Gothic Church of the Cartuja de Miraflores, near Burgos, 
in which lie the remains of her royal parents. 

In the home of Celesta cordiality prevails, and all goes well ex- 
cept for one detail: the "Indiano" ever has his eyes fixed upon 
Malia, but the girl avoids him, and gives no heed to the mocking 
advice of her companions : " 'j Malia, casate con don Juanucho, que 
tiene pesetas !' " 

The story draws to a close simply and naturally, faithful in its 
delineation to the rustic setting. In this case, as so frequently hap- 
pens, youth succumbs only to the attraction of youth, and, one night, 
when the sky was lighted by innumerable stars, when the old uncle 
overheard the conversation between Malia and her young lover in 
the garden, "sintio como si a cada risa de las que en el huerto esta- 
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ban sonando se desmoronasen, fatidicos y necios, todos los montones 
de onzas que trajo de las tierras del sol." (p. 205.) 

Gonzalez Blanco considers Aldea the best work in the book, Sol 
de la Tarde, saying that it is the condensation of all the idealogic 
literary doctrines of Martinez Sierra, and yet, the first in the series, 
Golondrina de Sol, is perhaps one of the most truly Spanish pieces 
of literature ever conceived. The picture of the orphaned Gypsy 
lad given a home in the house of the priest, the resentment of his 
sister, dona Paquita, who prophesies that :"'... el chico a disgustos 
te ha de quitar la vida,' " seems to have sprung from the soil as natu- 
rally as the palm in Valencia or the chestnut in Vizcaya. " 'i Y si 
antes se la quita a el el hambre ?' " the priest insists. " 'Mala yerba 
nunca muere,' " his more worldly sister replies. " 'Haz bien y no 
mires a quien,' " he reminds her. The pious reasoning of the priest 
prevails when the child demands bread. Relieve first the temporal 
needs, then teach the doctrine, was the creed of this disciple of the 
Master who fed the multitude before preaching to it. The boy be- 
comes a member of the household; with his impious, Gypsy ways 
he is a constant annoyance to dona Paquita, nevertheless he assists 
her in her homely tasks, and gradually winds himself about the child- 
less woman's heart. There is both beauty and pathos in the story, 
yet the greatness of the work does not consist in this, but rather in 
its portrayal. 

An exquisite chapter, rich in symbolism, is that in which the dry, 
silent bed of a river, "with nothing to do but lie still and gaze at the 
sun, to drink in its light with the thousand mouths of its parching 
cracks, and let it pass ; to gaze at the moon, and let it pass ; to look 
at the stars, to watch them appear and then hide themselves, and wait 
until they come out again," is likened to the peaceful life of the priest 
and his sister before the arrival of the Gypsy lad. Then suddenly 
the dry course is flooded with unexpected waters, and what a tumult 
of riot and noise! "Y asi la vida de los dos viejos tras la llegada 
turbulenta del rapaz gitano. Erase un rio . . . Erase una vida . . ." 

In the fewest and simplest words imaginable the impression of life 
in the pueblo is given : the gleaner returning from the field with her 
sheaf, the laborer resting after his day's work ; the village lass leav- 
ing the fountain with her jar of water; the shepherd with a lamb 
under each arm, driving his sheep along the parched highway. As 
each paisano passes he receives the priest's blessing, or a word of 
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gratitude to Providence is spoken for the bounteousness of the year's 
harvest. The brown dust of the highway, the fading blue of the 
sky, are suggested rather than described. Only when read in the 
original can the full beauty of prose poetry of this nature be realized. 

In the next chapter Juanillo, the Gypsy boy, standing in the door 
of the church just after the recitation of the Rosary, hears the music 
of an itinerant band of circus performers as they are leaving town. 
The strains of the cornet catch his ears ; a march is being played ; he 
knows it is a march because involuntarily his feet are keeping time. 
Suddenly his mind is flooded with memories of the old, careless days 
of vagabondage. The music seems to be calling him, and he goes. 
The golondrina de sol, wearied of the cage, took to its wings. 

" 'j Que viejos somos, y que solos estamos !' " lamented the priest 
and his sister the next morning, as they wept together. 

"Erase un rio . . . Erase una vida . . . Erase un alma vagabunda, 
que una noche de Agosto se huyo con sus hermanas . . ." 

The story possesses the graphic lines of an etching; little touches 
of realism here and there, reproducing the atmosphere of the village 
life, suggest the sketches the artist draws on the margin of his 
picture. 

Martinez Sierra has said of Horas de Sol that he wrote this eclogue 
while under the intoxicating influence of the luminous glow of mid- 
summer, during the hours of the siesta, seated in the fictitious shade 
of an arbor overrun with vines. Something of the atmosphere of his 
surroundings seems to emanate from this tale of the frustrated love 
affair of the senorita from the city, the hothouse plant, and the husky 
country boy who works in the harvest fields. 

The author has himself pointed out that in his works the events 
to which he gives expression are not unusual and remarkable. Indeed, 
many of them might have happened in America, or Russia, or China, 
as easily as in Spain. It is his peculiar delineation that makes them 
stand out as the product of genius. In Spain he has many imitators, 
and perhaps in future years he will rank as the founder of a school. 
None of his followers, however, achieve the effect produced by the 
master. 

In some of the works of Martinez Sierra Dr. Espinosa finds a re- 
semblance to those of Maeterlinck, and A. Gonzalez Blanco both de- 
nies and affirms this : "Mas tampoco hay analogia entre este teatro 
[Teatro de Ensueno] y la confusa indeterminacion de los dramas 
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maeterlinckianos, si esa analogia se busca en el ritmo interior. En la 
exterioridad son semejantes, porque tanto una obra como otra no 
tienen de teatro nada de lo que hasta ahora ha sido caracteristico de 
lo teatral." (Los Contemporaneos, pp. 63-64.) 

Martinez Sierra has announced that he is a follower of Galdos, 
Benavante, and the Quintero brothers; nevertheless his productions 
bear the stamp of his own personality, and seem to be little influenced 
by these older dramatists. 

In an interview conceded to the inimitable "Caballero Audaz" 
(Jose Maria Carretero) published in the fourth volume of Lo Que 
Se Por Mi, Martinez Sierra tells of ten years of unceasing endeavor 
and unfailing discouragement in his chosen field of work, the drama, 
which always has made a stronger appeal to him than the novel. He 
dwells upon his infinitas luchas to gain the ear of the impresarios, and 
he tells how, after this mighty concession had finally been won, the 
producers invariably fell asleep during the reading of his second 
acts. He recalls that even in a prize contest organized by El Liberal, 
to which he sent his Mama, now considered one of his outstanding 
works, he failed to win recognition. His discouragement was over- 
whelming, yet he continued working. He founded several maga- 
zines. The launching of magazines and newspapers, so difficult of 
accomplishment in the United States, is something for which the 
Spaniards and Mexicans seem to possess peculiar genius. In those 
established by Martinez Sierra, he informs "El Caballero Audaz," 
he introduced to the Spanish public many of the literati of the day. 
After an interval, during which he translated a number of dramas, 
being encouraged by the Quintero brothers "con una nobleza poco co- 
mun," he again returned to the writing and adapting of plays. The 
first to be presented on the stage were Buena Genie and Vida y Dul- 
sura in collaboration with the famous Catalonian dramatist and 
painter, Santiago Rusinol, whose plays have been translated into 
Spanish by both Benavente and Martinez Sierra. Next La Sombra 
del Padre was given its premiere in the Teatro Lara, of Madrid, suc- 
ceeded by El Ama de la Casa. These two comedies of modern life 
were given an enthusiastic reception by the surfeited and critical pub- 
lic of Madrid, which, because it witnesses the production of so many 
plays each season, demands works of highly developed technique. 
Forty or more of Martinez Sierra's plays have been given stage pro- 
duction, and of them all, according to his own statement, Cancion de 
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Cuna has been the most successful, both from the literary and the 
financial point of view. In this drama, which has been made avail- 
able for English-speaking students of Spanish in a volume edited 
by Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa and published by D. C. Heath 
and Company, one obtains a view inside the convent walls of Spain. 
The preface as well as the introduction supplied to this edition by 
Dr. Espinosa furnish complete and valuable data upon the works of 
Martinez Sierra that have been published in the United States. The 
editor's direct-method exercises reveal the teacher possessed of that 
enthusiasm which makes study a delight, while his notes and vocabu- 
lary are lucid and informing. In addition to perfect familiarity with 
Spanish and English a thorough knowledge of the customs and char- 
acteristics of the people of both nations is requisite for editing of 
this character. The additional sketch of the life and works of Marti- 
nez Sierra by Federico de Onis is most interesting, and throws fur- 
ther light upon his career. 

Cancion de Cuna is generally conceded to be Martinez Sierra's 
magnum opus. While all of his works are intensely Spanish, Cancion 
de Cuna could have been written nowhere except in Spain, and by 
no other author. Here his tender, sympathetic understanding of 
women, children, and all helpless creatures is revealed. As Professor 
de Onis suggests, the subject matter is somewhat difficult and it is 
rather far removed from the comprehension of the protestant Amer- 
ican ; yet, with his charm of expression, and his grace of diction, the 
author arouses a sentiment of extreme cordiality between the reader 
(differences of religion and nationality notwithstanding) and the 
gentle nuns who exist behind convent walls, whose faces are re- 
vealed to no man except the aged physician, and who hold a solemn 
discussion concerning the propriety of giving shelter to an aban- 
doned child. At first they fear that the Lord may be displeased 
if they expend some of their love and care upon the tiny creature, 
but in the end humane sentiments triumph, and the infant that has 
been left within the torno is taken under the care of the holy women. 
The torno, as explained by Dr. Espinosa in his notes and vocabulary, 
is a revolving dumb-waiter at the gate or door of a convent. For 
eighteen years Teresa adds sunshine to the lives of the sisters, and 
then, as it is recognized that she feels attracted by the things of this 
world, that she has no inclination to become a nun, and that the love 
of a good man has come into her life, they arrange a trousseau suit- 
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able for their ward to wear in the outer world. Their religious 
scruples have to be laid aside as they undertake to study the fashion 
plates. The vicaress declares that she knows nothing of such mat- 
ters : "Todo eso son pompas y vanidades, cosa del diablo, que dicen 
que se encierra con las modistas de Paris para aconsej arias en sus 
desvarios . . . jQuitenme, quitenme de delante ese papelucho, 
que nunca debiera de haber entrado en esta santa casa !" 

During all these years the good old doctor has looked out for the 
child ; at the time when she was abandoned by her unfortunate mother, 
whom she never knew, he allowed his name to be given her, and he 
was also her sponsor in baptism. She has no dowry, but the doctor 
has provided the sisters with money for the trousseau. The play 
consists of two acts. The first deals with the discovery of the babe by 
the sisters who have been watching the tomo, and contains the ap- 
propriate dialogue to produce the atmosphere of a convent, while the 
second is mainly concerned with Teresa's departure, the arrival of 
the lover, Antonio, and the grief of the sisters, the doctor, and Teresa, 
because of the farewell. Yet there is much more in the acts than 
this : love, humanity, piety, resignation, and above all, duty, are per- 
sonified by the different characters. The work, while pervaded by 
the ascetic and mystic atmosphere of the morality plays of the Mid- 
dle Ages, is at the same time not devoid of the humor, optimism, 
and brilliancy so characteristic of Martinez Sierra. 

When venturing to invade the precincts of the Church, or the field 
of politics in his writings Martinez Sierra, unlike Perez Galdos and 
Blasco Ibanez, accomplishes it without giving offense to either the 
spiritual or the political leaders of the nation. Galdos made him- 
self especially obnoxious to the clerical party with his play Electra, 
and to those in power by announcing himself as a Republican ; .while 
Blasco Ibanez early in his career declared for the religious as well 
as the political reformation of Spain. Galdos, to a certain extent, 
capitulated during his later years, even as it is said Miguel de Una- 
muno recently has done. It was during the presentation of one of 
Galdos' plays that the King, with characteristic kindness, invited 
him to the royal box. The aged author was so charmed with the 
delightful personality of Alfonso XIII, and with the graciousness 
of the Queen and the perfection with which she speaks Spanish, that 
he intimated to his friends afterward, when they asked him : "How 
about the Republic now?" that in reality the republic in which he 
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believed was merely his own "republic of letters." Also, during 
the long months of Galdos' final illness, a large crucifix hung at the 
head of his bed. 

Martinez Sierra has no quarrel with the Church, nor with royalty. 
His characters, in faithful accord with Spanish life, to whatever 
social stratum they may belong, bear evidence of deep piety and 
thorough religious training. He numbers among his friends many 
who were once prominent in Russia, and he possesses intimate knowl- 
edge of Russian affairs. No doubt he realizes that for both the 
upper classes and the proletariat of Spain the status quo, under so 
liberal a monarchy, is infinitely preferable to the terror of Bol- 
shevism which has become enthroned in Moscow. Exactly the same 
conditions would come about in Spain as a result of the downfall 
of the Church and of the existing conservative State. Whenever 
religious characters figure in his novels or plays they are true to the 
benign and noble part they are most likely to assume in real life. 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons why Gregorio Martinez Sierra is 
so greatly beloved by the Spanish public; the role of the iconoclast 
is usually a thankless one. 

Frances Douglas. 



